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FRENCH  VELVET  PATTERNS 

IF  allusions  to  the  early  French  silk  weaving  industry  are  some- 
what vague,  based  as  they  are  on  poetic  romances  and  not  on 
historical  documents,  we  may  at  least  be  reasonably  certain  that  by  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  century  or  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  Parisian  ateliers  were  weaving 
limited  quantities  of  cloth  of  silk,  of  gold,  and  even  of  velvet.  We  know  that  during 
the  fourteenth  century  there  was  a growing  demand  in  France  for  velvets  as  furnish- 
ing fabrics,  which  were  either  used  alone  or  in  conjunction  with  other  tissues  de  luxe. 
Gorgeous  indeed  must  have  been  the  room  in  a duke’s  palace  which  was  hung  with 
cloth-of-gold,  bordered  with  vermilion  velvet,  embroidered  with  roses. 

Velvets  were  among  the  textiles  which  were  manufactured  in  Avignon  by  the 
Italian  weavers  who  were  in  all  probability  installed  there  by  the  popes  when  in  1 348 
they  bought  the  city  for  80,000  florins  from  Jeanne,  Queen  of  Naples  and  Countess 


of  Provence.  F roissart  in  h is  Ch ronicles  calls  the  Palace 
of  the  Popes  at  Avignon  “the  strongest  and  the  most 
magnificent  house  in  the  world,”  and  for  its  adorn- 
ment the  papal  legates  must  have  demanded  the  most 
sumptuous  of  fabrics.  It  is  quite  possible  too  that 
sometime  during  the  course  of  the  fourteenth  century 
velvet  production  was  attempted  at  Lyons  by  Luc- 
chese  emigres  who  were  joined  in  their  silk  weaving 
ventures  by  certain  of  the  Italian  master  weavers  from 
Avignon. 

The  city  of  Lyons,  situated  as  it  is  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Rhone  and  the  Saone,  had  been  an 
important  center  of  commerce  for  many  centuries. 
Here  the  various  natural  routes  leading  from  Italy  to 
France  and  Northern  Europe  crossed,  and  here  eventually  there  congregated  such 
merchants,  tradesmen  and  bankers  as  were  necessary  for  the  exchange  and  purvey- 
ance of  those  vast  quantities  of  silks  and  other  merchandise  de  luxe  which  flowed 
like  a river  into  France  and  the  countries  of  the  north.  The  profit  derived  from  this 
trade  was  by  no  means  insignificant,  and  Louis  XI,  who  was  not  only  a sagacious 
economist  but  an  avaricious  collector  of  revenues  as  well,  foresaw  the  advantage  of 
definitely  establishing  the  silk  industry  in  France.  Accordingly  in  November  1466 
he  drew  up  letters  to  that  effect,  and  the  industry  which  has  since  been  the  pride  of 
the  city  of  Lyons  was  first  officially  sanctioned.  However,  it  was  through  no  fault 
of  the  French  king  that  the  Lyonnaise  Fabrique  was  not  ruined  shortly  after  its 
organization,  for  in  1470,  no  doubt  as  an  act  of  spite,  the  recently  installed  work- 
men and  their  looms  were  ordered  to  be  transferred  to  the  city  of  Tours,  where 
constant  supervision  was  necessary  in  order  to  promote  the  success  of  the  arti- 
ficially implanted  enterprise.  With  the  royal  patronage  withdrawn,  the  silk  weaving 
industry  of  Lyons  had  a hard  struggle  for  existence,  until  the  well-known  liberality 
of  Francis  I come  to  its  rescue  by  granting  it  certain  very  definite  privileges. 

Formany  centuries  royal  edicts  tried  to  oppose  the  popular  use  of  velvet  and  of 
other  fabrics  de  luxe.  A French  sumptuary  law  passed  by  Henry  II  in  1549  elicited 
from  the  poet  Ronsard  the  following  lines: 

“ Velvet  too  common  in  France  So  that  the  remonstrance 

TJfider  thee  renews  its  old  honor,  Has  made  us  see  the  difference 

Between  a valet  and  his  lord” 


Velvet  with  Renaissance  vase  pattern. 
Metropolitan  Museum. 


Engraving  by  Abraham  Bosse  showing  an  interior  of  the  time  of  Louis  XIII . 


That  such  laws 
were  of  little  avail  was 
very  evident,  for  as 
Montaigne  later  ob- 
served in  his  Essays , 

“when  only  princes 
are  allowed  to  eat 
turbot  and  wear  vel- 
vet . . . these  are  the 
very  things  which 
the  populace  most 
desires.” 

The  first  of  the 
velvet  weaves  to  be 
produced  in  France 
were  undoubtedly 

lacking  in  any  woven  ornamentation.  Velvets,  plain  or  embroidered  were  in  them- 
selves quite  sumptuous  enough  for  any  decorative  purpose,  and  long  after  the  French 
weavers  had  become  skilled  in  the  technicalities  of  their  craft  and  in  the  manufacture 
of  figured  weaves,  the  vogue  for  plain  velvets  persisted.  The  engravings  of  Abraham 
Bosse,  which  furnish  us  with  a very  adequate  idea  of  the  Louis  XIII  interiors,  show 
that  many  of  the  chairs  in  use  at  that  time  were  covered  with  plain  velvet  and  trimmed 
with  gold  and  silver  lace  or  fringe.  These  were  described  asbeing“in  the  Italian  taste.” 
It  is  seldom  possible  to  distinguish  the  French  from  the  Italian  velvet  weaves 
until  shortly  before  the  last  quarter  of  the  seventeenth  century.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  French  industry  was  almost  entirely  under  the  direction  and  inspira- 
tion of  Italian  workmen,  while  most  of  the  richest  stuffs  still  continued  to  be  imported 
from  Italy.  There  were,  it  is  true,  occasional  departures  in  design  which  seemingly 
furnished  a clew  to  the  origin  of  certain  fabrics.  Thus  the  lilies  and  the  crown  of 
France  were  conspicuously  featured  in  the  ornamentation  of  some  seventeenth  cen- 
tury velvets.  The  French  designers,  too,  were  notoriously  attached  to  velvets  with 
so-called  “powdered”  patterns,  in  which  the  designs  were  composed  of  small  de- 
tached floral  or  leafy  stalks.  Since  these  could  be  produced  at  a more  moderate  cost 
than  could  the  velvets  with  the  larger  and  more  ornate  patterns,  they  were  particu- 
larly useful  in  adding  to  the  supply  of  tissues  de  luxe  available  to  meet  the  steadily 
increasing  demands  of  the  bourgeoisie  to  whom  the  manufacturers  found  it  highly 
advantageous  from  a monetary  standpoint  to  cater. 
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The  silk  weaving  industry  of  France  first  attained  a complete  independence 
from  foreign  influence  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XI V.  By  this  time  the  French  weavers 
had  served  their  term  of  apprenticeship,  they  had  attained  originality  of  design, 
and  they  had  arrived  at  an  unusual  dexterity  of  execution.  Henceforth  their  fash- 
ions and  their  patterns  determined  those  of  every  silk  weaving  center  in  Europe. 

The  lace-like  designs  so  prominently  featured  in  the  damask  patterns  of  the 
Baroque  period  were  seldom  successfully  carried  over  into  the  velvet  texture.  The 
magnificent  velours  ciseles , which  served  as  furnishing  fabrics  in  the  periods  of  Louis 
XIII  and  Louis  XIV,  were  patterned  with  bold  and  striking  ornamental  designs  and 
large-scaled  naturalistic  motifs,  symmetrically  arranged  and  woven  in  monochro- 
matic or  polychromatic  effects.  These  were  thoroughly  in  harmony  with  the  pre- 
vailing feeling  of  grandeur.  Always  for  these  patterns  the  French  designers  chose 
the  showiest  flowers,  the  largest  and  most  opulent  fruits,  the  most  vigorous  stalks. 
Genoese  velvet  patterns  with  their  bold  floral  designs  were  widely  copied  in  the 
French  weaving  centers,  where  they  were  known  as  velours  a parterre  or  d jardin 

(meaning  literally,  velvets 
ornamented  with  flower 
gardens  or  gardens).  Hence 
they  are  often  designated  as 
jardiniere  velvets. 

While  most  of  the  rich 
velvet  weaves  of  this  epoch 
were  produced  at  Lyons,  the 
other  silk  centers  of  France 
were  not  without  their 
specialties.  Avignon  con- 
tinued her  manufacture  of 
velvets  as  did  Fours  and 
Nimes.  Amiens  was  particu- 
larlv  famous  for  her  velours 
gaufres  or  frappes  made  not 
of  silk  but  of  mohair.  After 
the  revocation  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantes  in  1685,  many 
artisans  went  from  Amiens 


Fine  jardiniere  velvet , antique  weave.  Stroheim  & Romann  Collection. 


to  Utrecht,  Holland,  and 


hence  this  type  of  velvet  has  since  been  known  commercially  as  Utrecht  velvet. 

Flowers  interpreted  naturalistically  were  the  outstanding  contribution  of  the 
French  weavers  to  the  art  of  textile  design.  But  the  trend  of  French  patterns  was 
often-times  determined  by  events,  both  important  and  unimportant.  During  the 
period  of  Louis  XV7  the  increasing  number  of  Chinese  objects  imported  by  the  East 
India  Company  succeeded  in  imparting  to  the  style  its  asymmetrical  and  sinuous 
grace  and  its  subtle  nuances  of  color,  while  the  king’s  policy  of  laisser  aller  and  his 
domination  by  Madame  de  Pompadour  were  responsible  for  many  new  and  feminine 
motifs.  It  was  the  enthusiasm  evoked  by  the  ruins  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii 
which  brought  to  the  Louis  XVI  style  its  feeling  of  restraint  and  its  numerous  classic 
details,  so  at  variance  with  those  occasioned  by  the  simple,  rustic  pleasures  and  pas- 
times of  the  Queen.  More  curious  indeed  was  the  veritable  furor  caused  by  the 
installation  of  a zebra — with  which  the  Parisian  populace  had  been  hitherto  un- 
familiar— in  the  menagerie  of  the  king.  Following  this  incident,  numbers  of  fabrics 
including  velvets  were  variously  patterned  in  narrow  stripes,  accompanied  or  unac- 
companied by  floral  details. 

Infinitely  varied  and  always  charming  were  the  petits  velours  of  the  Louis  XV 
and  Louis  XVI  periods.  In  them  were  lavished  all  of  the  ingeniousness  of  the  French 
weavers,  and  in  them  were  reflected  the  many  vagaries  of  fashion.  A certain  necessity 
for  limiting  expenditure,  which  was  felt  even  by  the  weavers  of  the  Louis  XVI  period, 
aided  in  bringingabout  this  decrease  in  the  scale  of  patterns.  For  the  sake  of  economy 
there  was  launched  a new  type  of 
fabric,  known  as  the  dr  on  get , in  which 
countless  capricious  and  gay  little 
flower  patterns  were  rendered  by 
means  of  both  warp  and  woof.  These 
were  especially  fascinating  when 
executed  in  the  velvet  texture.  Other 
velvets  of  the  Louis  XVI  period  which 
were  intended  for  use  in  carriages  and 
sedan  chairs  were  variously  orna- 
mented with  small  figure  compositions 
and  with  tiny  designs  of  flowers,  fruits 
and  other  accessories.  These  were 
known  as  velours  miniatures . 

1l  he  stress  of  circumstances  cur- 
tailed the  production  of  all  tissues 
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Floral  velvet.  Stroheim  if}  Roma  tin  No.  21794 ■ 


18  th  century  French  velvet  patterns 
with  scattered  floral  motifs. 


dc  luxe  while  France  was  in  the  throes  of  Revolu- 
tion. Under  the  Directory  conditions  were  hardly 
bettered,  and  not  until  Napoleon  Bonaparte  united 
his  fortunes  with  those  of  his  adopted  country  did 
the  silk  looms  of  France  resume  their  usual  activity. 

There  is  in  the  collection  of  the  Lyons  textile 
museum  a tissue  of  nreen  velours  cisele  on  a white 

O 

ground,  which  bears  the  following  woven  inscrip- 
tion: “Made  in  the  presence  of  the  first  consul  at 
Lyons,  the  26th  of  Nivose,  (the  snowy  month  of  the 
Republican  calendar,  corresponding  to  our  Decem- 
ber) the  year  X.”  It  is  a significant  reminder  both  of 
the  numerous  visits  which  Napoleon  made  to  the 
famous  silk  center  of  France,  and  of  the  type  of 
fabric  which  he  particularly  admired. 

Although  the  emperor  constantly  demanded 
that  the  strictest  economy  be  practiced  in  the  refur- 
nishing of  the  imperial  palaces,  and  that  no  money 
should  be  “thrown  out  of  the  window,”  on  the  other  hand  he  was  enthusiastic 
always  in  his  approval  of  sumptuous  furnishings,  desiring  a truly  magnificent  and 
regal  setting  for  his  court.  With  this  end  in  view  he  ordered  from  the  manufacturers 
at  Lyons  large  quantities  of  furnishing  fabrics — velvets,  damasks,  and  lampas — 
valued  at  many  millions  of  francs.  Simultaneously,  he  insisted  that  all  persons  offi- 
cially attached  to  the  court  should  be  clothed  in  garments  made  of  Lyonnese  silk, 
and  that  these  should  be  changed  as  frequently  as  possible.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the 
Fabrique  of  Lyons  which  had  been  so  severely  handi- 
capped during  the  Revolutionary  regime,  was  stimu- 
lated to  a new  activity!  Flic  frivolous  and  charming 
fancies  of  the  Louis  XVI  period,  which  had  persisted  to 
a certain  extent  in  the  silks  of  the  Directoire  period,  en- 
tirely disappeared,  and  new  decorative  patterns  more  in 
keeping  with  the  pursuits  and  tastes  of  the  emperor 
were  launched.  Because  of  the  rigid,  geometric  disposi- 
tion of  their  motifs,  textile  patterns  of  the  Empire  period 
were  sometimes  monotonous,  but  the  fabrics  themselves 
were  invariably  imbued  with  a feeling  of  dignity  and 
perfect  balance,  entirely  in  harmony  with  the  deco- 


Louis  XVI  velvet  pattern. 
Stroheim  & Romann  .Vo.  25290. 


A velvet  of  the  Empire  period. 
. A etropolitan  M useum. 


rative  ensemble  of  the  great  salons  and  apart- 
ments of  state  for  which  they  were  destined. 

Among  the  most  beautiful  of  the  furnishing 
silks  executed  in  Lyons  at  this  time  were  the 
panels  of  velours  cisele  which  were  made  by 
Bony  for  the  palace  at  Versailles.  To  this 
gifted  designer  the  silk  style  of  the  Empire 
owes  much  of  its  elan. 

Many  of  the  favored  motifs  which  were 
used  in  the  textiles  of  the  period  were  boldly 
adapted  from  Graeco-Roman  sources  or  were 
inspired  by  the  emperor’s  many  campaigns. 

Among  these  were  the  shield  and  sword,  the 
Roman  fasces,  the  lyre,  vase,  cornucopia, 
torch  and  star.  Numerous  conventionalized 
flower  forms  were  also  popular,  such  as  the 
honeysuckle,  marguerite,  rose,  snow-ball 
and  poppy.  Leaf  forms  included  the  acan- 
thus and  laurel,  olive,  palm,  myrtle,  oak,  vine  and  ivy.  Mention,  too,  must  be  made 
of  such  living  forms  as  the  bee,  butterfly,  eagle,  swan  and  lion. 

During  the  period  of  the  Restoration  the  French  nobility  were  only  too  eager 
to  forget  the  horrors  of  the  Revolution,  to  forget  even  the  brilliant  and  short-lived 
regime  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  and  to  take  up  life  again  as  they  had  known  it 
under  Louis  XVI.  With  Louis  XVIII,  a brother  of  that  ill-fated  monarch  upon 
the  throne,  it  was  but  natural  that  every  effort  should  be  made  to  bring  back  the 

elegances  and  decorative  styles  of  the  past.  It  was  with 
difficulty,  however,  that  the  designers  who  had  be- 
come used  to  the  decorative  formulas  of  the  Empire 
attempted  to  retrace  their  steps,  and  the  textiles  of  the 
period,  including  velvets,  reflect  this  uncertainty  in 
their  partly  realistic  and  partly  conventional  designs. 

Compositions  reminiscent  of  the  past  continued 
to  be  evoked  by  the  designers  of  the  Louis  Philippe 
and  Napoleon  III  periods.  Among  the  most  beautiful 
velvets  produced  during  the  reign  of  Napoleon  III 
^ were  those  which  were  ornamented  with  motifs  from 

Stroheim  & Rom  anti  A ■ o.  205W.  Berain,  the  famous  designer  of  the  Louis  XIV  period. 


VELVETS  IN  ENGLAND 

Luxury  was  certainly  not  unknown  to  the  early  English  monarchs  and  from  the 
fourteenth  century  velvets  must  have  been  quite  as  highly  appreciated  in  England  as 
upon  the  continent. 

The  Tudors  especially  were  attached  to  the  adornments  of  life  and  in  1517  the 
papal  legate  Chieregati  wrote  to  Isabella  d’Este  “the  wealth  and  civilization  of  the 
world  are  here.”  Both  by  inclination  and  by  policy  Henry  Y I II  favored  a lavish  dis- 
play of  splendor.  Nowhere  was  this  love  of  magnificence  more  apparent  than  in  the 
monarch’s  desire  to  surround  and  clothe  himself  with  sumptuous  fabrics.  Proud  of 
his  own  broad  figure,  the  king,  who  was  regarded  by  the  Venetian  ambassador  Gius- 
tiniani  as  being  by  far  the  handsomest  sovereign  in  Christendom,  arrayed  himself  in 
garments  of  richest  velvet,  damask,  and  cloth-of-gold,  setting  the  fashion  for  his 
court  in  slashings,  plaits  and  puffs.  But  if  by  any  chance  one  of  Henry’s  nobles  could 
not  afford  to  maintain  a light  horse  for  the  king’s  service,  his  wife  was  not  allowed  to 
wear  a French  bonnet  of  velvet.  Elizabeth  followed  her  father’s  taste  in  the  matter  of 
clothes,  and  never,  so  it  is  recorded,  did  she  discard  a single  one  of  the  three  thousand 
elaborate  dresses  which  constituted  her  wardrobe. 

As  furnishing  fabrics  velvets  were  particularly  in  evidence  throughout  the 
Tudor  period,  their  rich  texture  and  color  being  especially  in  keeping  with  the 


formal  dignity  of  the  spacious  interiors.  It  is  possible  that  Italian  weavers  were  occa- 
sionally commissioned  to  execute  special  patterns  for  the  princes  of  England,  there 
being  several  pieces  of  velvet  still  in  existence  in  which  the  Tudor  rose  is  a prominent 
feature  of  the  design.  Among  the  silken  tissues  which  Damico,  the  Italian,  attempted 
to  manufacture  in  London  in  the  sixteenth  century  were  velvets,  but  his  venture 
proving  unsuccessful,  the  English  market  continued  to  provision  itself  with  the 
Italian  product. 

The  fact  that  velvets  were  easily  handled  made  them  well  liked  as  wall  hangings, 
and  they  were  thus  employed  in  England  until  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. A chronicle  of  the  time  of  James  I speaks  of  cushions  and  window  pillows  of 
velvet,  and  as  bed  curtains  and  covers  they  were  frequently  mentioned  in  early 
English  records. 

Charles  I,  who  has  been  called  the  “first  and  only  connoisseur  among  England’s 
monarchs,”  was  notoriously  fond  of  beautiful  textiles;  and  rich  upholstery  fabrics, 
including  velvets,  became  increasingly  popular  during  his  reign.  Commonwealth 
ideals  demanded  more  homely  furnishings,  but  again  in  the  period  of  Charles  II 
Italian  textiles  held  first  place. 

Baroque  patterned  velvets  were  widely  used  by  William  and  Mary  in  the  refur- 
nishing of  Hampton  Court  palace.  The  desire  to  be  “well-housed”  was  one  of  the 
“failings”  for  which  the  daughter  of  James  II 
rebuked  herself  in  her  memoirs.  The  domes- 
ticity of  Queen  Anne  also  expressed  itself  in 
comfortable  and  pleasant  surroundings  and 
the  hangings  of  the  queen’s  bed  chamber  at 
Hampton  Court  were  of  velvet,  elaborately 
ornamented  with  architectural  and  conven- 
tional vase  and  flower  patterns  in  crimson 
and  orange  on  a white  ground.  It  is  thought 
that  these  were  manufactured  in  Spitalflelds, 

London,  the  most  important  of  the  English 
silk  weaving  centers.  Decorative  fabrics  of 
the  Queen  Anne  period  included  a variety  of 
silks,  among  which  were  “Genoa  velvet, 

English  velvet,  and  velvet  embossed.” 

No  less  magnificent  in  their  furnishings 
were  the  interiors  of  the  Georgian  mansions.  _ , 

. y Genoese  velvet  with  antique  weave. 

A letter  written  in  1731  cites  Houghton  Stroheim  Romann  No-  20342. 


Hall,  the  home  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  as  a model  for  all  great  houses.  Built  for  the 
prime  minister  of  George  I in  17 22,  its  furnishings  consisted  of  “vast  quantities  of 
mahogani;  finest  chimneys  of  statuary;  ceilings  of  the  modern  taste  by  Italians;  fur- 
niture by  Mr.  William  Kent,  carved  and  finely  gilt;  walls  hung  with  Genoa  velvets 
and  damask,  and  so  plentiful,  that  this  one  article  is  the  price  of  a good  house,  for  in 
the  saloon  they  are  to  the  value  of  ^3000.”  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  hangings  such 
as  these  were  invariably  protected  by  covers  during  the  family’s  absence. 

In  the  period  of  the  Georges,  when  travel  upon  the  continent  had  become  more 
or  less  a polite  requirement,  commissions  for  rich  furnishing  fabrics  were  often  per- 
sonally dispatched  to  the  Italian  or  French  silk  manufacturers.  The  patterns  for  these 
textiles  were  occasionally  drawn  in  England,  but  even  then  they  were  Italian  or 
French  in  inspiration.  Velvets  of  native  manufacture — and  the  silk  weaving  industry 

had  become  of  considerable  impor- 
tance in  England  by  the  eighteenth 
century — also  followed  Italian  or 
French  models,  with,  however,  a no- 
ticeable hardness  in  the  drawing  of 
details. 

Of  the  distinguished  cabinet- 
makers and  designers  who  established 
the  trend  of  eighteenth  century  Eng- 
lish styles,  Chippendale  was  the  only 
one  who  used  velvets  to  any  great  ex- 
tent, brocades  and  damasks  being  more 
highly  favored  by  both  Hepplewhite 
and  Sheraton.  Since  many  of  Chippen- 
dale’s finest  chairs  were  French  in  in- 
spiration they  were  often  appropriately 
covered  with  beautiful  floral  velvets  of 
Louis  XV  pattern,  or  with  those  orna- 
mented with  the  conventionalized 
Horal  scroll  patterns  of  Italian  origin, 
such  as  had  been  popular  in  England 
throughout  the  century.  As  the  end  of 
the  century  approached,  velvets  as  wall 
hangings  also  disappeared,  their  place 
being  taken  by  silks  and  paper. 


Design  fur  velvet  by  D.  . Xlarot , designer 
and  architect  for  T V m.  III. 


VELVETS  IN  AMERICA 


A fresent-day  Italian  loom. 


We  know  that  the  early  settlers  of 
this  country  were  not  averse  to  obtaining 
what  luxuries  they  could  in  the  furnishing 
of  their  homes.  Their  hard  forms  and 
stools,  and  their  seats  of  rush  and  splint 
were  often  softened  by  the  use  of  Hat 
cushions  of  velvet,  of  damask  or  of  home- 
lier stuffs.  A Boston  merchant,  one 
Major-General  Edward  Gibbons,  “a man 
of  resolute  spirit,  brave  as  a Lion,”  ac- 
cording to  a contemporary,  who  departed 
this  life  in  1654,  left  behind  him  thirty- 
one  cushions,  of  which  four  were  made  of  velvet.  Anne  Hibbins,  who  was  the  widow 
of  another  Boston  merchant  and  who  was  executed  for  witchcraft  in  1656,  was  also 
the  possessor  of  a velvet  cushion  worth  ten  shillings.  Six  cushions  made  of  velvet, 
“fringed  and  wrought,”  were  owned  by  one  Henry  Webb  in  1660.  Early  inventories 
and  other  documents  clearly  indicate  the  large  number  of  fabrics,  including  velvets, 
which  our  forefathers  used  not  only  for  chair  pads  but  for  cupboard,  table  and 
chest  cloths  as  well  as  other  decorative  uses. 

As  the  material  comforts  of  the  colonists  in- 
creased, the  use  of  rich  textiles  became  more 
plentiful,  until  in  the  eighteenth  century  many  of 
the  homes  were  as  well  furnished  as  were  those 
of  the  middle  class  in  England.  Plain  and  figured 
velvets  were  not  at  all  unusual  and  in  1765  “some 
pieces  of  rich  Italian  and  French  silks”  were  even 
used  as  prizes  in  a widely  advertised  lottery. 

When  Thomas  Jefferson,  who  had  been  for 
four  years  the  American  minister  to  France,  was 
recalled  in  1789  by  George  Washington  and 
offered  the  post  of  Secretary  of  State,  he  left  behind 
him  in  Paris  all  of  his  newly-acquired  possessions, 
which  were  later  carefully  packed  and  sent  to  him 

here.  The  shipping  invoice  listed  fifty-nine  chairs,  . , , 
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six  of  which  were  covered  with  U trecht  velvet.  the  fabrication  of  silk. 


The  importation  of  European  furnishings  exerted  a powerful  influence  over 
our  early  designers,  and  well  into  the  nineteenth  century  the  fashions  of  the  New 
World  continued  to  reflect  those  of  the  Old. 

An  attempt  in  1865  to  introduce  the  weaving  of  velvet  into  the  United  States 
was  not  successful,  but  with  the  increased  resourcefulness  of  our  weavers,  nothing 
was  impossible  and  today  large  numbers  of  magnificent  velvets  are  woven  in  this 
country.  In  the  perfection  of  their  execution  and  in  the  beauty  of  their  designs 
many  of  the  American  upholstery  velvets  compare  favorably  with  the  finest  of  those 
which  are  at  present  being  produced  in  Europe.  The  discriminating  decorator 
of  today,  who  is  less  interested  in  the  origin  than  in  the  acquisition  of  beautiful 
velvets,  has  come  to  look  upon  the  collection  of  Stroheim  & Romann  as  con- 
taining the  finest  examples  of  velvets  of  every  description  produced  either  in 
America  or  in  Europe. 
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